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New Zealand COs 


Forty percent of the conscientious objec- 
tors in New Zealand are in prison or prison 
camps, a report from “down under” revealed 
last week. 

A detailed account of the workings of 
conscription in New Zealafi, particularly 
as regards her COs, was furnished in a 30- 
page report from Lincoln A. W. Efford of 
the New Zealand National Peace Council. 

About 2,000 men have applied for ex- 
emption from military service in New Zea- 
land on conscientious grounds, the report 
disclosed. Of these, about 800 are now in 
prison or in “detention camps” for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

In comparison, the U.S. has about 10 per- 
cent of its COs in prison (counting I-A-Os) 
and Great Britain less than one percent. 

Some aspects of New Zealand’s treatment 
of her objectors are more liberal than in this 
country, the NSBRO felt after studying the 
survey. In other aspects the situation was 
much worse. In general it was thought that 
the provisions in the New Zealand law were 
quite liberal, while the administration of the 
law left much to be desired. 

CO status is not confined to the religious, 
as in this country, but is theoretically avail- 
able to anyone who satisfies the Appeal 
Board that he “holds a genuine belief that 
it is wrong to engage in warfare in any cir- 
cumstances.” After a hearing, the Appeal 
Board decides whether the applicant should 
be granted conditional exemption, a non- 
combatant position in the army, or denied 
altogether. 

Under conditional exemption, the CO is 
free to choose his own work, provided this 
be “in the public interest” and provided also 
that his income is no higher than it would 
be as a private soldier. Anything in excess 
is taken from him by a Special Tribunal, 
set up to review such cases, and deposited 
in the Social Security Fund. Total proceeds 
from this practice amount to about $25,000 
annually. 


Regulations Broadened 

The regulations stated originally that to 
be a CO, a man had to be a member in 
good standing of a pacifist, religious sect 
such as “the Society of Friends or the 
Christadelphian sect.” Petitions by various 
religious groups, including the two men- 
tioned, later resulted in the more general 
provision, however. 

In practice, the survey charged, there is 
wide discrepancy between the decisions 
handed down by the nine appeal boards and 
no provision for appeal from their decisions. 

Because each board has its own ideas as 
to what a CO is, and its own method of 
handling appeals, the proportion of appli- 
cants granted a CO status varies greatly 
from district to district. One will have three 
times as many, in proportion, as another. 

“In some districts certain types of COs 
eg., socialist, are more or less automatically 
dismissed, while in others they have a good 
chance if they can show they object to all 
war. 

“The vague term ‘political objector’ has 
often loomed large, and many appellants 
have had their appeals dismissed because 
the boards have fastened this label on them, 
even though they object to all war and not 
merely to a particular type of war. 


CO’s and the Law 


Corbett Bishop continued his policy of all- 
out non-cooperation last week while the 
Department of Justice hastened to move 
up his trial date to early next month. 

Bishop has now been forcibly fed through 
a tube for the past three weeks in the 
Milan, Mich., Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution. He has been refusing to eat, refus- 
ing to take food from friends, refusing to 
talk to his attorney, even refusing to dress 
himself or take care of normal bodily func- 
tions. 

“You may have the body but you can’t 
conscript my soul,” he declared when he 
was arrested Sept. 9 in New York City for 
walking out of the Germfask, Mich., gov- 
ernment camp. He has been hunger’ strik- 
ing ever since and was taken to the prison 
rather than to a local jail to await trial 
because better facilities existed there to 
care for him. 

Bishop was reported to have dropped in 
weight from 160 to 126 pounds during the 
past few weeks. During the past three 
years he has been on at least two others 
extended fasts in protest against CPS and 
the conscription system. 


Don DeVault 


Another Germfask, Mich., assignee, Don 
Charles DeVault, was arrested last month 
because he refused to do the camp project 
work in order to have more time for his 
studies with penicillin. 

DeVault, a Ph.D. in chemistry, had set 
up a make-shift laboratory beside his bunk 
at Germfask and had previously taken a 
week’s furlough in camp to continue his 
experiments. What supplies and equipment 
he had had been given to him or bought 
from his monthly allowance ($3 to $7.50 
per month in government camps). 

His refusal to do the project work as- 
signed him came on Oct. 27 after he was 
reported to have received a letter from 
Selective Service telling him that there was 
no immediate opening for him where he 
could use his chemical skill. He was ar- 
rested one month later. 

DeVault had originally served a term in 
prison for his refusal to accept a I-A-O 
classification offered him by his local board. 
He was then paroled to Mancos late in 
1943. His attempt to carry on spare-time 
experiments there was interrupted in July 
by his transfer to Germfask. He is now 
being held for trial. 





“An Appellate Tribunal would have 
brought a degree of uniformity to this 
chaos.” 


A CO applicant whose appeal is denied 
and who still refuses to accept military 
service is given a jail sentence up to three 
months and then ordered confined in a de- 
tention camp for the duration of the war 
(which war is not defined). 


Camps Were Compromise 
Detention camps were set up, the report 
said, when it was realized that there would 
be larger numbers of COs and defaulters 
than the jails could adequately care for. 
Detention camps were also regarded as a 
compromise between the government’s un- 
(Continued on page 3) 


Assignments 


A higher proportion of men are being 
assigned to CPS than were sent a year ago, 
in comparison with military inductions, it 
was indicated last week. 

The number of men being taken by the 
army and navy is decreasing. The total 
number assigned to CPS during the past 
six months was 1,731, however, 366 more 
than were ordered to report during the 
previous six months. 

When asked by the NSBRO about the 
situation, Selective Service replied that it 
thought the rising percentage was due to 
local board procedure. 

Men eligible for military service are be- 
coming harder and harder to find, it was 
explained, and in combing their files of 
deferred men, local boards are continually 
coming across the lists of COs in farm or 


other deferred classifications. Many of 
these men, consequently, are being sent 
off to camp. 


Selective Service felt that the higher ratio 
would probably continue for several months 
ahead. 

The high proportion of farm deferment 
cancellations among the new assignees was 
shown in a breakdown of the 175 men as- 
signed from Ohio from July to November, 
1944. 

Of the total 146 were Mennonites and 113 
were farmers; 172 were under 26 years of 
age. More than half came from either 
Holmes or Wayne Counties. 


Discrimination? 

Indications that the Johnson County, Ia., 
draft board might be discriminating against 
Mennonite communities under their jurisdi- 
tion were investigated last month by Claude 
Shotts of the NSBRO 

Belief that the board was ordering Men- 
nonite farm boys to camp when non-Men- 
nonites on neighboring farms were being 
deferred made the situation similar to that 
in Oklahoma earlier this year where wide- 


spread discrimination was reported against 


Mennonite COs. 

Unlike Oklahoma however, Shotts found 
no clear-cut cases of prejudice or unfair 
treatment. The local board stoutly denied 
any discrimination and said it had recently 
been investigated and cleared by the Se- 
lective Service State Headquarters. 

Shotts recommended that for the future, 
the Mennonites attempt to eliminate the 
various misunderstandings about them in 
the community and report any further in- 
dications of discrimination promptly to the 


Mennonite Central Committee or the 
NSBRO. 
Correction 

The story entitled “Friends’ CPS” in the 
last (Nov. 1) issue of Tue Reporrer was 


inaccurate in two respects. 

It should have referred to the American 
Friends Service Committee rather than to 
the Society of Friends. It was also incor- 
rect in stating that the AFSC had decided 
to continue the administration of CPS for 
the remainder of the war, barring unfore- 
seen events. The Service Committee de- 
cided to continue only for another year, at 
which time further review will be made 
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CPS Camps and Units 


A complete listing of current CPS camps 
and units follows. The list includes name 
and address of unit, administrative and 
technical agency, name of director or as- 
sistant director, and the unit’s capacity. 

No. 4, Grottoes, Va... MCC, SCS, 
Emanuel Hertzler, 100. 

No. 5, Colorado Springs, Colo., MCC, 
SCS, David H. Suderman, 100. 

No. 12, Cooperstown, N. Y., AFSC, FS, 
Carl Dellinghaus, 35. 

No. 18, Denison, Ia., MCC, SCS, Lester 
Gerig, 100. 

No. 21, Caseade Locks, Ore., BSC, FS, 
Robert E. Case, 150. 

No. 23, Coshocton, 
Warren Allinger, 50. 

No. 24, (five units), R.F.D., 5, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Williamport, Md.; Boonsboro, 
Md.; Clearspring, Md.; New Windsor, Md.; 
MCC and BSC, SCS, Grant Stoltzfus, 175. 

No. 26, Chicago, Ill., Alexian Brothers 
(general) Hospital, ACCO, Richard A. 
Lion, 75. 

No. 27, Tallahassee, Fla.. BSC, Public 
Health Service, Ralph Townsend, 40; Mul- 
berry, Fla., MCC, 35; Orlando, Fla., AFSC, 
25; Lake City, Fla., BSC, 12. 

No. 28, Medaryville, Ind., MCC, FS and 
Game Reserve, John D. Stalter, 75. 

No. 31, Camino, Cal., MCC, FS, Jesse 
Harder, 115. 

No. 33, Ft. Collins, Col., 
Henry T. Reimer, Jr., 125. 

No. 34, Bowie, Md., coop. admin., FS 
and Fish & Wildlife, Milo Yoder, 70. 

No. 35, North Fork, Cal., MCC.- FS, 
Jacob D. Goering, 120. 

No. 37, Coleville, Cal., AFSC, FS, Wesley 
J. Huss, 145. 

No. 41, Williamsburg, Va., Eastern State 


(mental) Hospital, AFSC, Calhoun Geiger, 
79 
‘sa 





Ohio, AFSC, SCS, 


MCC, SCS, 


No. 42, Wellston, Mich., BSC, FS, Earl 
S. Carver, 145. 
_ No, 43, PRRA, Castaner Project, Ad- 
juntas, Puerto Rico, BSC, Puerto Rican 
Reconstruction Admin., Rufus G. King, 75; 
Zalduondo, Puerto Rico, AFSC, La Plata. 
Puerto Rico, MCC; P.O. Box 665, Charlotte 


Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
BSC; St. Croix. 
No. 44, Staunton, Va., Western State 


(mental) Hospital, MCC, Levi Tschetter, 56. 

No. 45, Luray, Va., MCC, NPS, Dwight 
V. Yoder, 130. 

No. 46, Big Flats, N. Y.. AFSG, SCS, 
Thomas I. Potts, 125. 

No. 47, Sykesville, Md., Springfield State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, George Vician, 66. 

No. 49, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Robert S. 
Blane, Jr., 121. 


No. 50, New York, N. Y., Presbyterian 
(general) Hospital, AFSC, James Lloyd, 25. 

No. 51, Fort Steilacoom, Wash., Western 
State (mental) Hospital, BSC, Lloyd A. 
Hall, 25. 

No. 52, Powellsville, Md., MCC, SCS, 
Leland Brenneman, 150. 

No. 55, Belton, Mont., MCC, NPS, Alfred 
Zook, 100. 

No. 56, Waldport, Ore., BSC, FS, Rich- 
ard C. Mills, 100. 

No. 57, Hill City 8S. D., MCC, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Atlee Beechy, 150. 

No. 58, Farnhurst, Del., Delaware State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, D. Paul Miller, 
45. 

“No. 59, Elkton, Ore., AFSC, Gen. Land 
Office, Dan Wilson, 125. 

No. 61, (two units), Durham, N. C., Duke 
University (general and mental) Hospital; 
Highland (mental) Hospital, Asheville, 
N. C., Methodist World Peace Commission, 
Paul Brotsman, 45. 

No. 62, Cheltenham, Md., Cheltenham 
School for Boys (reformatory), AFSC, Glen 
Ogden, 22. 

No. 63, Marlboro, N. J., Marlboro State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Loris A. Habeg- 
ger, 76. 

No. 64, Terry, Mont., MCC, Farm Se- 
curity Admin., Henry Guhr, 125. 

No. 66, Norristown, Pa., Norristown State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Ira Smucker, 100. 

No. 67, Downey, Idaho, MCC, SCS, Orin 
M. Beechy, 100. 

No. 68 Norwich Conn. Norwich State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Channing Briggs, 
66 


No. 70, Dayton, Ohio, Dayton State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Vernon H. Stine- 
baugh, 22. 

No. 71, Lima, Ohio, Lima State (mental) 
Hospital, MCC, Melvin Yoder, 12. 

No. 72, Macedonia, Ohio, Hawthornden 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, Donald 
Liechty, 20. 

No. 73, Columbus, Ohio, Columbus State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Forrest W. 
Shively, 45. 

No. 74, Cambridge, Md., Eastern Shore 
State (mental) Hospital, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, E. Lowell Rife, 15. 

No. 75, Medical Lake, Wash., Eastern 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Clarence 
S. Angell, 25. 

No. 76, Glendora, Cal., 

Clarence Yarrow 145. 

No. 77, Greystone Park, N. J., Greystone 
Park State (mental) Hospital, MCC, 
Melvin F. Funk, 100. 

No. 78, Denver, Col., Col. Psychopathic 
Hospital, MCC, Albert J. Ewert, 14. 

No. 79 Provo, Utah, Provo State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Arthur Jost, 25. 

No. 80, Lyons, N. J., Veterans’ Facility 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Alfred E. Rath, 
185. 

No. 81, Middletown, Conn., Middletown 
State (mental) Hospital, AFSC, Alex 
Sareyan, 87. 

No. 82, Newtown, Conn., Fairfiefild State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, Stanley S. Dot- 
terer, 55. 

No. 83, Warren, Pa., Warren State (men- 
tal) Hospital, AFSC, John H. Carter, 25. 

No. 84 Concord, N. H., Concord State 
(mental) Hospital, AFSC, James Kinnee, 
50. 

No. 85, Howard, R. I., Howard State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, D. Earl Heisey, 
65. 

No. 86, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Mt. Pleasant 
State (mental) Hospital, MCC, Earl Lein- 
bach, 33. 

No. 87, Brattleboro, Vt., Bratteboro Re- 


AFSC, FS, 


treat (mental hospital), AFSC, Joseph Al- 
brecht, 25. 

No. 88, Augusta, Me., Augusta State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, F. Nelson Under- 
wood, 25. 

No. 90 Ypsilanti, Mich., Ypsilanti State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Lotus E. Troyer, 
75. 

No. 91, Mansfield, Conn., Mansfield State 
Training School, BSC, Ralph M. Delk, 30. 

No. 92, Vineland, N. J., Vineland Train- 
ing School, MCC, Harold D. Lehman, 16. 

No. 93, Harrisburg, Pa., Harrisburg State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, Gerhard M. 
Peters, 42. 

No. 94, Trenton, N. W., AFSC, Farm 
Security Admin., Edward B. Peacock, 125. 

No. 95, Buckley, Wash., Western State 
Custodial School, BSC, Roland Ortmayer, 
15 


No. 97, Dairy Farms Project, coop. ad- 
min., 505. 

No. 98, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Dept. 
of Commerce, 50. 

No. 100, Dairy herd testers, coop. admin., 
235. 

No. 102, Owings Mills, Md., Rosewood 
State Training School, ACCO, William 
Strube, 35. 

No. 103, Huson, Mont., (parachute proj- 
ect), MCC, FS, Arthur J. Wiebe, 75. 

No. 104, Ames, Iowa State College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, AFSC, Alfred 
Johnson, 50 

No. 105, Colony, Va., Lynchburg State 
Colony, BSC, D. K. Christenberry, 30. 

No. 106 Lincoln, Nebr., State College 
Agricultural Station, MCC, Arthur Balzer, 
41 


No. 107, Three Rivers, Cal.. MCC, NPS, 
Dale A. Nebel, 100. 

No. 108, Gatlinburg, Tenn., AFSC, NPS, 
John H. Ferguson, 125. 

No. 109, Marion Va., Southwestern State 
(mental) Hospital, BSC, William Lowden, 
40. 

No. 110, Allentown, Pa., Allentown State 
(mental) Hospital, MCC, George T. Miller, 
30. 

No. 111, Mancos, Colo., Selective Service 
System (government camp), Bureau of 
Reclamation, Charles Thomas, 200. 

No. 112, East Lansing, Mich., State Col- 
lege Agricultural Station, BSC, Victor L. 
Stine, 20. 

No. 113 St. Paul, Minn., State College 
Agricultural Station, BSC, Herman Draben- 
stott, 12. 

No. 114, Mt. Weather CPS Project, Blue- 
mont, Va., Department of Commerce, 
Leonard Corwin, BSC, 75. 

No. 115, “Guinea Pig” projects Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and 
Office of Surgeon General, coop. admin- 
istration, 230. 

No. 116, College Park, Md., State Col- 
lege Agricultural Station, BSC, Edgar 
Grater, 35, 

No. 117, Lafayette, R. I., Exeter Training 


School (for mental defectives), MCC, 
Theodore Neff, 20. 
No. 118, Wernersville, Pa., State (men- 


tal) Hospital, MCC, Leon Willoughby, 30. 

No. 119, New Lisbon, N. J., State Train- 
ing School, AFSC, Warren Staebler, 19. 

No. 120, Kalamazoo, Mich., State (men- 
tal) Hospital, MCC, Cleo J. Swope, 30. 

No. 121, Bedford, Va., National Park 
Service, BSC, Robert Sollenberger, 125. 

No. 122, Winnebago, Wis., State (mental) 
Hospital, MCC, Ruben K. Epp, 15. 

No. 123, Union Grove Wis., State Train- 
ing School, Southern Wisconsin Colony, 


MCC, John L. Ewert, 25. 
124, Stockley, Del., Delaware State 


No. 
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Colony (training school), 
Gallatin, 20. 

No. 125, Orono, Me., State University 
Agricultural Station, MCC, Francis Smuck- 
er, 10. 

No. 126, Beltsville, Md., 
culture Experiment Station, 
Mishler, 25. 

No. 127, American Fork, Utah, State 
Training School, MCC, Arlo Sonnenberg, 15. 

No. 128, Lapine, Ore., Selective Service 
System (government camp). Bureau of 
Reclamation, Herbert L. Murch, 200 

No. 129, Spring City, Pa., Pennhurst State 
(training) School, AFSC, Robert F. Beach, 
30. 

No. 130, Pownal, Me., Maine 
School, AFSC, Robert Turner, 15. 

No. 131, Cherokee, Ia., Cherokee State 
(mental) Hospital, Methodist bag Peace 
Commission, M. Candler Lazenby, 

No. 132, Laurel, Md., District Training 


Dept. of Agri- 
MCC, Dorsa 


Training 


School, AFSC, John Petherbridge 15. 

No. 133, Wooster Ohio, Ohio Agri. Ex- 
periment Station, AFSC, E. Leroy Mer- 
cer, 7. 

No. 134, Belden, Cal., BSC, FS, O. P. 
Williams, 110. 


No. 135 Germfask Mich., Selective Serv- 
ice (government camp), Fish & Wildlife, 
Norman V. Nelson, 150. 

No. 136, State Home for Epilepties, Skill- 
man Village, N. J., Baptist 1% Mission 
Society, F. Carlton Mabee, Jr., 1 

No. 137, Independence Ia., “hen (mental) 
Hospital, Evangelical and Reformed Com- 
mission of Christian Social Action, Loren 
Walters, 15. 

No. 138, 1 Lioneer Blvd., Route 8, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., three units, MCC SCS, H. 
Ralph Hernly, 85. 

No. 139, Logansport, Ind., State (mental) 
Hospital, Disciples of Christ CO Commit- 
tee, Harmon Wilkinson, 15. 


Discharges 
The following men have been discharged 


or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 


Lapine: Roderic D. Herbrandson, IAQ. 
Luray: Virgil L. Funderburg, 
Powellsville: Donald L. Grummon, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Belden: Kenneth F. Crist. 
Bowie: Roger B. Kent. 2 
Brattleboro, Vt., (hospital): Ernest L. Hixson. 
Camino: Wilfred D. Pearson. 
a a Locks: Leon K. Jackson. 


‘oleville: Richard A. Pieper. 
Colorado Springs: Marshall D. Biggerstaff. 
Columbus, O. (hospital): John I. Sexton. 
Denison: Wilbur Detter. 
Gatlinburg: John H. Eisenhard, Jr., 
Harding, Arthur K. Taylor. 
Germfask: Harold J. Mendra. 


Stephen A. 


Trenton: Melvin E. Arney, Frederick A. Weithman. 
For Dependency R 
Waldport: V. Robert Jacksor.. 





Walked Out 
North Fork: Lois Davidson, 
Waldport: Lawrence Siemons. 


In Prison 


Conscientious objectors, other than Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, are receiving a higher than 
average percentage of regular, third-of- 
term paroles, 

According to a survey prepared by the 
NSBRO Advisory Section, a total of 1,535 
Selective Service violators, including COs, 
JWs and “evaders,” have applied for regu- 
lar parole since the present plan got under 
full swing in April, 1943. Of the total, 476 
were granted, an overall average of 31 per- 
cent. 

In this group, the non-JW COs had 189 
applications granted and 177 denied, an 
average of 51.6 percent. 

JWs had 87 requests granted and 334 
denied, an average of 20.6 percent. 

Other violators submittted 748 applica- 
tions, of which 200 were granted and 548 
denied, an average of 26.7. 

During the past three months, the U. S 
Board of Parole granted 45 applications, 
including 25 COs, 7 JWs, and 13 others. The 
Board denied 201 requests and withheld 
decision in 8. 

These figures do not include those men 
granted special parole under the terms of 
the Executive Order 8641 parole plan. 


Strikes 


The five COs at the Lewisburg, Pa., Pen- 
itentiary, called off their protest fast after 
the 15th day, it was understood last week. 
The ‘five were continuing the three-week 
fast carried on by six other COs in the 
institution in protest against what they 
called discriminatory treatment of COs in 
prison. Any settlement or terms between 
the strikers and prison officials were not 
reported. 

Ending of the fast at Lewisburg leaves 
only one major strike by CO prisoners still 
in progress, as far as is known by the 
NSBRO. This is the work strike against 
conscription and the prison system at the 
Danbury, Conn., Correctional Institution. 

8641 Paroles 
The following have recently been author- 


ized for release under the Special Executive 
Order 8641 Parole Plan: 


To I-A-O 
Gienn C. Gerber. 


To Plan 4 Hospital or Farm Work 


Danbury: Samuel Gilmore. 


Leavenworth : 


Ashland: Ralph E. Siegel. 

Mill Point: Richard L. Linhoss 

El Reno: Edgard H. D. Thompson. 

MeNeil Camp: Joseph F. Nunnally. 

Springfeld Camp: Wilbur F. Moon. 
Imprisoned 


A total of 34 men, designated as COs by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent to 
prison between Oct. 20 and Nov. 6 for viola- 
tions of the Selective Service Act. Of the 
total, 26 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


New Zealand COs—(jrom page 1) 


willingness to treat COs as criminals in 
ordinary jails, and its refusal to allow them 
to go free after defying the law. 

Actually, the camps resemble a prison sys- 
tem much more closely than they do the 
CPS camps in this country, the NSBRO 
felt. Many of the problems inherent in 


CPS here are represented as magnified and 
exaggerated under the restrictions of the 
New Zealand system. 

Co-incidentally last week, the NSBRO re- 
ceived a letter from Donald M. Solenberger, 
ex-CPS assignee who left the Big Flats, N. 
Y., camp to go into the army as I-A-O. Sta- 
tioned for a time in New Zealand, Solen- 
berger visited one of the detention camps 
and described himself as “shocked” at the 
conditions and general treatment of COs. 
The American counterpart of the camps, he 
thought, was greatly superior. 

Listed briefly, some of the problems that 
confront the CO held in New Zealand de- 
tention camps are: 

Although the men are confined by court 
order, there is no definite sentence imposed, 
only detention for the duration. Where 
men are considered “difficult” and transfer- 
red back to prison, their term is still just 
as indefinite. This is described by the re- 
port as “repugnant to the best tradition of 
law.” 

The nine detention camps are operated 
with a strictness considered by the men to 
be entirely unnecessary. All of them are 
isolated. Some of them are surrounded and 
subdivided by ten-foot-high barbed wire, 
and are flood-lit at nights to guard against 
escapes. 

Visitors Restricted 

Visits from friends are not allowed unless 
the detainee has no relatives in New Zea- 
land. Visits are normally allowed only 
a hut at the entrance, usually with an at- 
tendant listening. 

Guards for the camps are hard to hire 
and there is a continual turnover. As a 
result, they are often of the lowest type of 
employee. A few are reported to have quit 
because of the inhumane nature of the 
camps, while at least one other was fired 
for fraternizing with the COs. 

There is little pretense that some of the 
work projects “are in the public interest’ 
and practically no attempt to use men ac- 
cording to their interests or talents. Pro- 
jects include road-building, fencing, ditch- 
ing, a certain amount of farming, etc. Many 
examples are cited where men were required 
to clear fern and brush off large areas, 
“simply to let it grow again when it is once 
more cut down.” 

“The men have volunteered for work in 
mental hospitals where there is a great 
shortage of labor, but have been consistently 
refused and indeed, threatened with disci- 
plinary treatment if they should combine to 
make such requests again.” 

Food and clothing are considered ade- 
quate but there is much complaint about 
the accommodations, The men are generally 
housed in “huts” which provide space for 
two. There is no fire or heating in the 
huts; this is only supplied in the social 
rooms which must accommodate 200 or 
more men on cold evenings. 

In at least one camp, the social area is 
denied to “bad boys” who are confined to 
their own heatless huts each evening at 8 


Solitary Confinement 

Also in the same camp, recently where 
“agitators” and “nuisances” are being con- 
gregated, the practice is being developed of 
confining men in their huts for 23 hours of 
the 24 as punishment. This is administered 
for periods of up to two months. In all 
camps there are constant checks and roll 
calls. 

The men receive no pay as such but are 
allowed about 30 cents a day as a reward 
for industry. This is taken away for any 
black marks against individual records. 
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Dependents receive nothing although the 
men are allowed to send home up to $1.25 
a week out of their good behavior money. 
Otherwise, dependents must apply to the 
State Social Security Dept. 

Morale in the camps was described as 
very low. The general feeling of depression 
and futility has caused several attempts at 
educational programs to fail, although there 
is a high percentage of teachers in the 
camps who from time to time have tried to 
interest men in a series of planned courses. 

An added difficulty is the extreme cen- 
sorship which prohibits books on pacifism, 
socialism, or even those which touch on sex 
questions. Both incoming and outgoing 
mail is heavily censored. 

No furloughs are allowed except in cases 
of severe illness at home and then for a 
very limited time. In such a case the CO 
must agree to report daily to the police, not 
discuss his camp while at home, not write 
to anyone except through the censorship, 
not appear in public at any time, “not visit 
or consort with persons or associate with 
groups of persons other than relatives.” 


Some Imprisoned 

Disciplinary methods include fines, can- 
cellation of letter writing and other privi- 
leges, solitary confinement and bread and 
water diets. For more serious offenses, men 
are often returned to prison, although some 
have declared that prison is to be preferred 
to the camps. 

For a long time chaplains, or any others 
sympathetic to the men’s viewpoint, were 
not allowed in the camps, but pressure from 
the outside forced the relaxation of this rule 
somewhat. Chaplains are now allowed to 
visit men of their own denominations to 
“give spiritual consolation” and hold “Com- 


munion Services” but are not permitted to 
preach, and even these visits are allowed 
only on week-ends and religious holidays. 
The denominational makeup of the camps 
is roughly as follows: 
Christian Assemblies, 16 percent; Meth- 
odists, 11; Jehovah’s Witnesses, 9; Anglican, 


8; Presbyterian, 7; Roman Catholic, 6; 
Brethren (two sects), 6; Friends, 1; Seventh 
Day Adventists, 1; other religious groups, 7 
percent, 

Of the remainder, 17 percent declared 
themselves as atheists, free thinkers or non- 
denominationalists, and 11 percent was un- 
accounted for. 


Political vs. Religious 

As in this country, the group tends to 
divide itself into essentially political and 
religious factions with some friction re- 
ported between the two. 

“In the politically-conscious section are to 
be found all those who wish to struggle 
against the conscription system by adopting 
methods of non-cooperation. They feel 
that they should carry the opposition to 
war as far as possible, and point out that 
the camps are under the National Service 
Dept. and are an integral part of the whole 
war and conscription system of the country. 
Some maintain that if all refused to work 
in the special camps the overloading of the 
civil gaols would make the system un- 
workable. 

“Those opposing this attitude feel that 
they can do the best service to their cause 
by showing that the CO can do good work 
for the benefit of the community, and that 
they should accept the intention of the 
government not to class them as ‘criminals’ 
at its face value. 

“There has been much insistence by some 
inside, and more outside the camps, that 
an attempt should be made to develop a 


real ‘community’ in the camps as an object 
lesson to the country. When the camps 
were first mooted, some pacifists who 
claimed to be in close touch with the gov- 
ernment, and to know the inner intention 
of authorities, strongly urged this course 
and insisted that the COs should seize the 
opportunity with both hands. 

“The more ‘militant’ regard it as absurd 
to talk of ‘community’ under conditions of 
compulsion and in what is really a prison. 
It is significant that after two and three- 
quarter years’ experience, many who enthu- 
siastically talked at the beginning of the op- 
portunity that was presented to COs, have 
changed their minds and feel that the deten- 
tion system is really a prison system with 
some advantages and some disadvantages 
compared with the ordinary prison system. 

“The writer feels that it is clear that 
whatever the right attitude may be, no real 
‘community’ could be developed under the 
conditions that have been made in deten- 
tion camps.” 


“Second Mile” 


The report called particular attention to 
a group of Methodists who were conscien- 
tiously determined to “adopt the policy of 
‘turning the other cheek’ or ‘going the 
second mile’ by showing themselves willing 
to accept all the work and disabilities and 
to do more than is expected of them.” This 
group, he added was highly regarded by the 
authorities. 

Pacifists outside the camps have been ac- 
tive in trying to improve conditions and at 
one point collected 17,000 signatures to a 
petition asking for the release of COs from 
the detention camps, the establishment of 
an Appeal Tribunal to equalize the deci- 
sions of the various boards, the abolishment 
of the indeterminate sentence practice, and 
the better utilization of the men’s talents. 

Such petitions, however, are offset by the 
resolutions of the New Zealand Returned 
Services’ Ass’n (similar to the American 
Legion), who immediately protested the 
petition. 

The association has demanded that all 
COs be kept in the camps until a year 
after those in military service have been 
discharged and rehabilitated. 

It was not known at the time the report 
was written how much weight this demand 
would carry with the authorities. 

Significant in the New Zealand situation 
is the fact that the Prime Minister and 
others in his Cabinet and Parliamentary 
Party (Labour Party) were jailed in the 
last war for opposing conscription. To date 
however, ro representations to them have 
resulted in any major change in the deten- 
tion camp system. 


Waldport Fére 


A blaze in the dining hall of the Wald- 
port, Ore., camp during the early hours of 
Oct. 30 caused damage estimated up to $200. 

The fire was started, it was believed, in a 
rack of cardboard boxes which had been 
pushed too close to a seldom-used stove. 
Roused from sleep by the nightwatchman, 
campers organized to put out the flames 
in about 25 minutes. 


Wellston Musical 


The “World Premiere” musical program 
of Camp Wellston, Mich., last year was 
considered a great success. Accordingly, the 
camp this Nov. 17th is staging “World 
Premiere II,” featuring its 65-voice chorus 





and other musical offerings. Classic, sacred 
and popular selections will be presented 
under the baton of Maestro Franklin 
Juvinall. 


From the Papers 


From an editorial in the National Legion- 
naire, publication of the American Legion: 


Those groups that sold the nation down 
the river in the piping days of peace are 
getting ready to hold another auction as 
soon as the smoke of battle is settled. 

The professional pacifists—those folks who 
persuaded big American magazines to print 
pictures of a wounded veteran in a wheel 
chair with the caption “Hello Sucker!” are 
making their postwar plans now, even while 
the battle is still on. 

During the early days of American par- 
ticipation these pacifists were silent—not 
strangely silent, for it was too evident then 
that they had sold the nation a bill of 
goods, a part of the price of which was 
unnecessary loss of American lives, and it 
wouldn’t be healthy for them to come out 
and call attention to the fact that they had 
been largely responsible for this situation. 

But now we are plentifully supplied with 
the war goods we so tragically lacked before 
and after Pearl Harbor. . . . It looks like 
we are about to win this war—at last. 

So the pacifists are perking up. They are 
getting ready for a revival of the old song 
and dance that appealed so strangely and 
so strongly to America in the years not too 
far past. : 

They are even sending out advance feelers 
to see what the public reaction will be to 
a repetition of their old siren-song; do you 
remember it? It went something like this: 

“We didn’t raise our boys to be soldiers— 
so let’s not have universal military trainine 
Let’s not even have an army. Let’s sin! 
the navy! Let’s persuade that the ROTC 
is silly nonsense, and that when they go to 
the CMTC they are simply getting ready 
to make millions for the munitions makers 
instead of protecting their country. 

“Simple military training of youths in 
the CCC is wrong and unthinkable. Let’s 
tell our Congressman that if he votes funds 
for the Air Forces that he will vote himse!f 
out of office. Let’s ridicule patriotism ; let's 
make folks feel that there is no sense in a 
sense-of-patriotic-responsibility.” 

And more. You've heard it before. 
They’re getting ready to be sure you will 
hear it again. 

The Legion intends to take time by the 
forelock. It will press for the adoption of 
peacetime universal military service into 
law. It will not let the public forget how 
they were sold down the river the last time 
by the pacifists. 

















